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TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. 
LETTER XXXVI. 
Berlin, 20th Fanuary, 1801. 


As my purpose is only to give you the great 
and general outlines of the Silesian history, with 
aspecial view to shew the origin of the conquest, 
which made ita Prussian province, Ishall, merely 
to complete the chronological series of its Aus- 
trian sovereigns, Observe to you, that the empe- 
ror Leopold I. at his death, in 1705, was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Joseph I. who, dying 
in 1711, made way for his next brother, Charles 
the sixth. This prince reigned until 1740, at 
the latter end of which, he died, and with him 
expired the male line of the house of Austria. 

The great object of his liie, from the time 
when he ascended the imperial throne, was to 
secure the succession of his hereditary domi- 
nions to his daughter Maria Theresa. He had 
rescribed this succession, by the ordinance, 
which became so famous, by name of the priag- 
matic sanction;—this was assented to by the 
states of his several provinces, and, among the 
rest, by those of Silesia. By acontinued series 
of negotiations, for almost thirty years, and by 
avariety of great sacrifices, he had obtained the 
guarantee of his dispositions by all the impor- 
tant powers of Europe. Scarcely had the breath 
deserted his body, when the greatest part of 
Europe, and' particularly most of the powers, 
who had guaranteed the pragmatic sanction, 
fell, like tygers, upon that very princess, they 
had engaged to support; and waged a bloody 
war, to despoil her of every inch of her patri- 
mony. This is altogether natural, and as Shak- 
speare’s Jaques observes, ‘ just the fashion.” 

Among the numerous princes, who started up- 
on all sides with some new vamped old claim 
toher possessions, the king of Prussia, who, like 
the rest, had guaranteed the pragmatic sanction, 
came forward with the old pretensions to the 
four principalities, which had been so equivo- 
cal, in point of right, from the beginning, and 
which, such as they were, his predecessors, the 
great elector, and the first king of Prussia, had, 
for valuable consideration, so formally renounc- 
ed. The Prussian crown had descended to 
the hands of Frederic the second, but a few 
Months before the death of Charles the sixth, 
and the royal philosopher has, in his memoirs, 
himself alleged the motives, which swayed him 
this occasion. ‘That the power of Prussia 
Was not sufficiently respected by foreign states 
at his accession ;— that it was necessary to es- 
tablish a character, by some action of eclat, with 
the beginning of a reign. ‘That he was strong, 
¥ the treasure and army, which his father had 
‘tthim; the last of which he had, on coming 
‘othe throne, increased with eight new regi- 
Ments, ‘Chat Maria Theresa was weak by her 
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youth and inexperience, by the embarrassment 
of her finances, and by the numerous enemies 
she had upon her hands. That Silesia was the 
ouly province easy to invasion, by its proximity 


| to the Prussian territory, and disabled for resist- 


ance, by the smallness of the military force con- 
tained init. That Prussia, having been raised 
to the name of a kingdom, by the vanity of his 
grand-father, it was incumbentupon him to make 
it, iu real strength, worthy of the title. And, 
that he was ambitious to make himself a name. 

In all this, there is about as much philosophy, 
as in sir John Falstaff’s reasons for swindling 
money from justice Shallow—‘ If the young 
dace, says sir John, be a bait for the old pike, I 
see no reason, in the law of nature; but I may 
snap at him.” Frederic says, in his memoirs, 
that the pretensions of his house to the four 
dutchies, were incontestible. But he thinks it 
not expedient to state what they were. You 
have seen them, in my former letters, reduced 
to their just value. He thought it as useless to 
discuss them with Maria Theresa, as to unfold 
them, in his writings, to the public. He sent, 
indeed, a minister to Vienna, with orders to ne- 
gotiate, if possible, an amicable cession of Sile- 
sia to him; but he placed so little dependence 
upon this measure, that he himself says, his ar- 
my entered Silesia, two days before his ambas- 
sador arrived at Vienna. 

The mere conquest of the province was an 
affair of no great difficulty. In little more than 
a month, the Prussians were in possession of 
almost all Silesia; and when the queen of Hun- 
gary was able to send what forces she could 
spare, to maintain her dominion over it, they 
were successively defeated in the two battles of 
Molwitz and Chotusitz; after which, she gave 
up the contest, and by the peace of Breslau, sign- 
edon the 11thof June, 1742, ceded the province 
of Silesia to the king of Prussia. 

But, two years afterwards, the war was re- 
newed. Superior fortune, and superior skill con- 
tinued to attend upon the Prussian arms. The 
three successive battles of Friedberg, Sohr, and 
Kesselsdorf, all issued advantageously to Fre- 
deric, and, on the 25th of December, 1745, the 
peace Was signed a second time. 

In the meanwhile, Maria Theresa had pre- 
vailed against the mighty combination of her 
enemies, and had secured to herself, not only 
the remainder of the Austrian hereditary domi- 
nions, but likewise, after an interval of two 
years, and the shadow of an emperor, persona- 
ted, during that period, by the elector of Bava- 
ria, under the name of Charles VII. had procured 
the restoration of the imperial dignity to her 
house, in which it has remained to this day. 
Her prosperity inspired, or corroborated: the 
design of recovering also the province, which 
she had been, in the hour of her distress, com- 
pelled to sacrifice; and in the progress of ten 
years of negotiation, she gathered, against Fre- 
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deric, that tempest, which he so gloriously wea~ 
thered, and with which you are well acquainted, 
by the name of the seven year’s war. In this, 
much more than in his conquest, he displayed 
the quaiities, which entitle him, unquestionably, 
to the appellation of a great man. Of this war, 
Silesia was one of the principal theatres, and 
one of the most considerable objects. The bat- 
tles and sieges, of which it was the scene, forin 
some of the most remarkable events in the his- 
tory of modern Europe, and are full of instruc-. 
tion for students in the art of war. But this is 
not the place to enlarge upon so copious a sub- 
It will suffice to say, that, by the peace 
of Hubertsburg, signed on the 15th of February, 
1763, he was put in possession of all his domi- 
nions, just as they had been at the commence- 
ment of the war, and among them, of course, 
was the province of Silesia. From that day, it 
has been an undisputed appendage of the Prus- 
sian monarchy, and will,in all probability, con- 
tinue so, as long as the powers of Austria shall 
be inadequate to vindicate the rights, which, 
though so often renounced by treaty, she has, 
perhaps, not yet abandoned in her heart. 





POLITE LITERATURE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


{If Mr. Oldschool can spare a column from politica! sub- 
jects, and should think the inclosed observations in the 
epistolary form, merit notice, he will oblige the writer by 
inserting them in the Port Folio. The letter was actually 
occasioned by the conversation therein alluded to, but 


was not sent from certain circumstances, that occurred - 


after it was written. } 


When we were last together, I remember 
your astonishment, that our favourite Minstrel 
of Dr. Beattie, should be read, without gaining 
admirers in every reader; and, without hesita- 
tion, we united in condemning such offenders 
against poetical merit, to a very inferior place 
in the regions of taste. Since that time, the 
subject has not escaped my mind, nor would it 
allow me to consider my conscience absolved, 
until [ had vented my indignation, by exhibiting, 
at least, an opposition of taste to those, who are 
indifferent to the ‘* Minstrel.” 

We may have candour sufficient to allow 
others, without detraction, their particular par- 
tialities, as they are attracted by the various 
species of poetry. I will mot ask a devotee 
of Dryden or. Prior, to be enthusiastic in favour 
of Young or Cowper,. though a predilection 
for either might be very compatible with the 
true enjoyment of Milton or Thomson; but 
where a production, in its nature general, and 
admitting of genuine and universally interesting 
poetry, does not please, the fault, I conceive, is 
not so much in the muse, as in the reader. 

There is a species of poetical composition, 
which, possessing many refined and delicate al» 
lurements, is not relished by those, whose tastes 
are of a boisterous, or grosser kind. It is 


widely different, indeed, from the susiim ty af» 
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heroic actions or great events—the battles of 
heroes and gods, or subversion ofempires. It is 
equally remote from the philosophical dryness 
of a professed didactic composition ; but 2 pro- 
duction of such species may embrace all the 
sublime grandeur and beauty, that the majesty 
ofnature affords, blended with the most striking 
moral allusions and sentiments. Such works 
captivate the heart, and delight the imagination, 
when the Iliad, or Essay on Man, interest but 
partially. ‘The Minstrel, I consider, to be of 
this description, and to explain my ideas more 
fully, I think Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, a 
poem of known merit and celebrity, belongs to 
the same rank, from the very same causes. 

This poem professes to describe the progress 
of Genius or Education, in the formation of the 
Minstrel of ancient days; commencing with 
his youth, and terminating with the period of 
his being qualified to wander forth, in his avoca- 
tion of Minstrel, to instruct and delight. 

In the first division of this poem, he is repre- 
sented, as forming to himself a refined and 
extensive taste, for the sublime and beautiful of 
nature—a taste, known to be inseparable from 
true poetical genius. For this purpose, he is in 
the perpetual contemplation of’ scenes, the de- 
scription of which renders the poem uncom- 
monly interesting and striking. Whilsta child, 
he shuns the festive gaiety of society—Con- 
course, and noise, and toil, he flies, and hies to 
the forest, where 

‘“« At large he roams the lonely mountain’s head.” 


. . hod 
As he increases in years, he chooses walks of 
«© wider circuit.” ; | 
“ Vales more wide, and mountains more sublime.” 

The whole of this first part, or division, is oc- 
eupied with this simple, but delightful educa- 
tion. The following termination of it will 
discover the extent of these acquirements, as 
leading to objects of more practical research in 
the second. 

Meanwhile whate’er of beautifal or new, 

Sublime or dreadful in earth, sea, or sky, 

By chance or search, was offer’d to his view, . 

He scann’d with c. ious and romantic eye— 

Whate’er of lore, tradition could supply, 

From Gothic tale or song or fable old 

Rouzed him, still keen to listen andto pry.— 

At last, though long by penury controul’d, 

And solitude, his soul her graces ’gan unfold. 

In the second division, young Edwin is pla- 
ced in a more dignified and interesting point of 
view... Fully acquainted with the beauties of 
nature, and with a heart expanding with grati- 
tude and admiration to the divine Author, for 
the perfections so manifest, he arrives at that 
age, when his knowledge of men is to become 
more extendes, 

The manner of his acquiring this knowledge 
impresses his mind strongly, and the whole scene 
is so beautifully represented, that I may be ex- 
cused for a little quotation. 

One day, whilst wandering in his accustomed 
manner: 

Where rocks on rocks piled as by magic spell, 

Here, scorch’d with lightning, there, with ivy green, 

Fenc'd from the north and east, a savage dell; 

Southward a mountain rose, with easy swell, 

Where long, long groves eternal murmurs made, 

And toward the westward sun the streamlet fell, 

Where thro’ the cliffs the eye remote survey’d 

slue hills, and glittering waves, and skies in goldarray’d. 

He overhears the contemplation of a venera- 
ble person who had retired as a sufferer from 
the follies and disappoiutments of the world. 
Vis contemplations are a series of moral re- 
fiections, in which, natural beauty is strongly 
contrasted with moral deformity. 
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For virtue lost, and ruin’d man I mourn, p 

O man! creation’s pride, heaven’s darling child, 

Whom Nature’s best, divinest gifts adorn, 

Why, from thy home are truth and joy exiled, 

And all thy favourite haunts with blood and tears defil’d? 


Along yon glittering sky what glory streams! 
What majesty attends night’s lovely queen ! 

Fair laugh our vallies in the vernal beam, 

And mountains rise, and ccean’s roll between, 

And all conspire to beautify the scene. 

But in the mental world, what.chaos drear! 

What forms of mournful, loathsome, furious mien! 


Edwin overhears enough to make him sadand 
despondent. Withadistressed mind, he leaves 
the scene, but impatient under his reflections, 
returns to have his doubts solved by the sage, 
and to get some explanation of the unfavourable 
character he had heard given of mankind. Al- 
most the whole of ‘his last division of the poem, 
is occupied with this interview, from which he 
derives much knowledge and information. By 
the assistance of this philosopher, who became 
his instructor, he improves himself in a variety 
of lore. 

‘* The Muse of History at length unrolls her page.” 


Society, or the science of government, with 


moral and natural philosophy, are his studies. | 


But chief of all, the muse engages him. He is 


delighted with 


‘¢ The great shepherd cf the Mantuan plains.” 


And his veins throb with transport, 

When like Pelides, bold beyond controul, 

Gracefully terrible, sublimely strong, 

Homer rais’d high to heaven, the loud, the impetuous song. 

Such, in short, was the progress of the Min- 
strel, from the time he first felt the enthusiasm 
of true genius, until, as a professed and accom- 
plished bard, his lyre, for the amusement and 
instruction of others, 

‘¢ Was taught to modulate the artful strain.” 


It would appear, from the outlines of this pro- 
gress, that the plan was perfectly evident and 
clear, and fully correspondent to the ideas we 
might form to ourselves of such a subject, yet 
the scope of the poem has been thought dark and 
unintelligible. Nevertheless, some apology 
may be admitted, without any diminution of 
credit to the author; for so rich is the envel- 
lopement which surrounds this simple story, 
that an enthusiastic admirer of descriptive or 
moral poetry, might be led astray from his ad- 
miration for the drapery. 


It now remains to make a few observations 
respecting those parts of this production, which 
will ever entitle the author to a just claim to 
poetic merit, as a moral and descriptive poet. 
Perhaps there never was a work of such confin- 
ed extent, that abounded so much in rich and 
beautiful imagery. All nature is beheld with 
a poet’s eye, and no object that is sublime or 
interesting, escapes it. 

Upon reading his descriptions, one is tempted 
to borrow, and exclaim to the sordid votary of 
wealth, who delves forever at the mine. 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which Nature to her vot’ry yields? 
Theavarbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields. 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 

And all that echoes to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s shelt’ring bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven ; 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven? 


it wou!d be vain to quote all those parts which 
are striking for description and imagery, as they 
occur almost in every page, but I cannot for- 
bear selecting a passage or two, that you may 
discover, whether our tastes are in unison, 





Le where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roveg 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine! 

And sees on high, amidst the encircling groves, 
From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine, 
While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join, 
And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 


And oft he traced the uplands to survey, 
When o’er the sky, &c. 


When were so many truly pastoral image 
collected together in so small a compass ag; 
the following stanza? 


But who the melodies of morn can tell? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain side; 
The lowing herd: the sheepfold’s simple bell : 

The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 

In the lone valley: echoing far and wide. 

The clamorous horn along the cliffs above: 

The hollow murmur of the ocean’s tide; 

The hum of bees and linnets lay of love 

And the full choir that wakes the universal grove, 


There is something sublime in the following 


Thence onward to the sounding shore, 

The lone enthusiast oft’ would take his way, 
Listening with pleasing dread, to the deep roar 

Of the wide welt’ring waves, in black array: 
When sulphureous clouds roll’d on the vernal day, 
E’en then he hasten’d from the haunt of man, 
Along the trembling wilderness to stray : 

What time the lightning’s fierce career began 

And o’er heaven’s rending arch the rattling thunder 


I will conclude my quotation with the folloy, 
ing, which is inexpressibly beautiful and grand 


Now beam’d the evening star, 
And from embattled clouds emesging slow, 
Cynthia came riding on her silver car, 
And hoary mountain cliffs shone faintly from afar, 


This you will allow to be equal at least 
those often quoted, elegant descriptions of Mil 
ton and Homer, which I will add, and you wil 
observe, they well may be equal since they r¢ 
semble each other, too much to contend for si 
periority— | 

Hesperus that led 
The starry host, rode brightest till the morn; 
Rising in clouded majesty at length. 


Apparent queen unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark, her silver mantle threw. 


Par, Los. 


See also those charming lines in the Ilia 
commencing with, 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light: 


You have, no doubt, observed that all Beattie 
poetry is strongly tinged with a kind of plait 
tive melancholy, excited by a stronge sense 0 
moral perfection, and the disappointment con 
sequegt to the indulgence of such sensibility. 
How well your favourite author, to whom 

The mighty mother did unveil 

Her awful face. 
understood this character, is fully exemplified 
in those inimitable ones of Hamlet and Lear 
This nice moral faculty made the one constantl 
wretched, and deprived the other of his reasot 
—the Minstrel, the Ode to Hope, and the Her 
mit abound with the same feeling, and this di 
vine melancholy becomes highly interesting 
when we perceive it is made the perpetual theme 
of instruction to avoid disappointment here, } 
keeping Our eyes constantly fixed on an here 
aiter. . 

Gray had also a great deal of the same kind 
of sensibility, as is shown particularly in i 
odes to spring. Adversity, and Eton college 
you will perceive a strong resemblance betwee® 
the latter part of the ode on a prospect of Etob 
college, and Beattie’s Ode to Hope. I neve 
read these pictures of what “ flesh is heir to 
without being in a degree affected, thought 


} must becontes sed, the weeping philosopher W# 








,| paramount in the eyes of these two authors, 
shen they looked with such gloomy eyes upon 
jyman nature. ‘lo give an example of our 
net’s reflections ; 


shall spring to these sad scenes no more return? 
Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed? 
Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn, 
And spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 
Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 
; shall 1 be left abandon’d in the dust 
a8 1 When fate relenting lets the Hower revive! 
shall Nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 
Rid him, tho’. doom’d to perish, hope to live? 
js it for this, fair virtue oft’ must strive 
With disappointment, penury and pain? 
No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive, 
And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
Bright thro’ the eternal year of love’s triumphant reign. 


And carrying his speculation, still farther as 
the uncertainty in which we are placed res- 
ecting the wise dipensations of Providence, of 
which we are led to doubt from the apparent 
inconsistency Of vice, triumphant over virtue, 
jo beautifully described in the Ode to Hope; 


Alas! full oft’ on guilt’s victorious car 

























£ The spoils of virtue are in triumph borne ; 
While the fair captive mark’d with many a scar 
Jn lone obscurity, oppressed, forlorn, 

; Resigns to tears her angel form. 

ry} He has these interesting and wise lines: 

ollow One part, one little part we dimly scan 

zrand Thro’ the dark medium of life’s feverish dream ; 

. Yet dare arraign tke whole stupendous plan, 

T If but that little part incongruous scem ; 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem! 
Of’ from apparent ills our blessings rise ; 

is 0 then renounce that impious self esteem, 

ast That aims to trace the secrets of the skies: 


For thou art but of dust; be humble and be wise. 


Before I close these observations, already too 
tedious, I will contribute my mite of approba- 
tion to the style of verse chosen for this poem. 
think it is peculiarly happy, as from the au- 
thor’s own words in his preface ‘it seems from 
its Gothic structure and original, to bear some 
relation to the subject and spirit of the poem.” 
But in concentering in one point of view, the rich 
assemblage of images so frequent in the produc- 
ion, it stands unrivalled by any other style—lIt 
isnot only musical, but is well adapted to the 
plaintive moral subjects, which take up so large 
part. 

Iam sufficiently acquainted with your ad- 
Miration of this poem, and trust I have met 
your ideas in my attempt to point out some of 
is Inerits. 


ey ad 
Or Sih 
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THE BENEVOLENT CUT-THROAT: 
A PLAYIN SEVEN ACTS. 


pranslated from the original German drama, written by the 
celebrated Klotzboggenhaggen, by Fabius Pictor. 


[ From the Meteors. | 


Wn aid of the cause of good sense, order, and morality, an 
ingenious production, called «* ‘The Meteors,” has lately 
appeared in London. This work, like the “* Loves of 
the Triangles,” and the mock sonnets, at the expense of 
Sourngy, &c. undertakes to combat pernicious novelty, 
with the weapons of wir and r1picuLe. Among other 


sheme@™ brilliant sareasms upon the folly or the vice of jacobini- 
re, b tal writers, the following, intended to expose the moral 
here andliterary deformities of Korzesve, will obtain the at- 

tention both of the merry and the serious. Of the noxious 

tendency of the German drama, little doubt is now enter- 
. kind tained among the. lovers of sense, and Shakspeare, and 
mn bisa. the advocates of Truth and Virtue. When we range 

over the waste of this German’s writings, from the licen- 
lege tious « Stranger,” to the dashing “* Pizarro,” from Rolla 
rweenR to Cora, from his ‘* Wildgoose” to his Wanton Wo- 
tong. 4, we find little of the beautiful, and still less of the 
eae) true. To represent every poor man as virtuous and wise, 
. gia °° Vilify greatness, to calumniate clergymen and lawyers, 
ir to totaint the imagination of youth, to* loosen the rudder 


hands” of society, te inveat wild scenes, aad describe 


Fr We 
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them in rumbling language, appear to be the cardinal 


objects of this jacobin play-wright. Mrs. H. More, an 
authoress above all reproach, and whose taste is as pure 
as her virtue, has, with no less indignation than justice, 
urged to oppose, with the whole weight of influence, the 
irruption of those swarms of publications, now issuing 
from the banks of the Danube, which, like their ravag- 
ing predecessors of the darker ages, though with far 
other arms, are over-running civilized society. Those 
readers, whose purer taste has been formed on the correct 
models of the old classic school, see, with indignation 
and astonishment, the Huns and the Vandals once more 
overpowering the Greeks and the Romans. ‘They be- 
hold our minds, with a retrograde, but rapid motion, 
hurried back to the reign of Chaos and old night, by ter- 
rific and unprincipled compositions, which uNITE THE 
TASTE OF THEGOTHS WITH THE MORALS OF BAGSHOT. 
The Editor of the Port Folio feels it to be his duty, in 
conformity to his rooted principles, public professions, 
and private labours, to oppose the influenee of this paper 
against all, who secede from the o/d standards in taste, 
morals and politics. Though great names, and fashion- 
able example, and factious numbers may arrange them- 
seives in formidable array against him, though he may 
be stunned with the how] of the malignant, and fee/ the 
deadly and blasting sirroc of the envious, he will pursue, 
with the purest intentions, though, doubtless, with much 
imperfection, THE STRAIGHT FORWARD CouRsE. In 
singleness of heart, and with constancy and uniformity of 
exertion, he has always laboured, he labours, and w// 
continue to labour, to oppose the march, and gall the forces 
of jacobinism; to repress the fluctuations of the wild 
popular wave; to obtain the blessings of a strong govern- 
ment, ‘and a protected freedom; to praise, with lavish 
panegyric, whatsoever things are pure, noble, and cor- 
rect, in American institutions and in American charac- 
ters; to condemn, with unqualified censure, national 
imbecility, meanness, indecision, inconsistency, and res- 
tlesness ; lastly, to recall the vagrant taste of the public, 
from ‘* the dreams of a Condorcet,”’ from false philoso- 
phy, and specious but noxious novelties in literature, to 
ancient good sense, to old principles, to established forms 
of fine writing, to legitimate thinkers, as well as writers, 
to the works of such men as my lord CLAreNDoN and 
EpmuND Burke. On such labour, the Editor is tho- 
roughly apprized there are many, who will never smile, 
and during such an obstinate perseverance in brandishing 
old-fishioned weapons, ‘* the love of many will wax 
cold.” ‘These circumstances are incident to every man, 
who stands at the avenue of public opinion. They are 
necessary Editorial evils ; and by every proud, and con- 
sistent, and spirited Editor, they are to be disregarded. 
The friends to the Conductor of this paper will not be 
surprized, therefore, though he prefer his sense of pro- 
priety and rectitude, to money, or poplar applause ; 
applaud the political principles even of lord, Falkland, 
rather than those of Mr. Thomas Paine, read the Bible, 
rather than The French Calendar, and Shakspeare, much 
sooner than Kotzebue. } 


PROGRAMME. 


AcrI. Scene I.—Previous to the drawing 
up of the curtain, an appropriate overture is to 
be played. I shall endeavour to prevail on 
Messrs. Dussek and Kelly to club their well- 
known talents, and also to rummage their heads, 
and ransack their porte-feuilies, tor something 
frappant ! As soon as the accustomed signal ot 
the prompter’s whistle is heard, the band (with 
considerable additions), will emerge from their 
subterraneous caverns; ‘and, alter being duly 
arrayed, they will shoulder their fiddles, &c. 
The instant Mr. Shaw taps the candle-skreen 
with his bow, the lights, of every kind, will be 
suddenly extinguished !!!—There’s novelty 
for you! This circumstance alone will crowd 
the theatre for months to come. Figure to 
yourself the surprise, the awful surprise, when 
the gaiety of a well-illuminated theatre is suc- 
ceeded by sudden and unexpected opacity and 
darkness, barely visible., How must the hearts 
of the audience quake at this solemn beginning! 
The author intends to keep them in the dar&, 
during a great part of the first act, which is both 
novel and different from the present mode ; in- 


-asmuch as the spectators caneasily see through 


the whole plot, before half the heroes and hero- 
ines appear. “The overture will also add to the 
terrific effect; more especially, as I have pro- | 
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cured four pair of new kettle-cirums, of a much 
larger calibre than those inthe Tower. Scve- 
ral trebte-double trombones are making; Merlin 
has contrived a machine, which successfully ex- 
presses the screams of ravished ladies, and the 
groans of their dyinglords! Mr. Assbridge has 
nearly completed a quadruple bassoon, with 
which he will bray most melodiously. At cer- 
tain intervals, a bell will toll, and some judicious 
pauses wil allow the audience to hear the roar- 
ing of the winds and wolves, the pattering of 
hail, &c. After a few introductory bars, the 
curtain will slowly ascend, and discover a cot- 
tage, with a little farthing rushlight glimmering 
in the window: Mr. Bannister, jun. will thea 
appear, and sing that celebrated air, by way of 
exordium. If the sour critic objects to the 
song, let him only recollect that Cora, distract- 
ed for the loss of her husband, the danger of 
her child, and the tremendous storm, sings a 
song ; while the poor little object of her tender- 
ness and solicitude is lying en a bank, shivering 
with cold, and drenched to the skin! Can the 
critic dispute the authority of Pizarro? The 
glare of the lightning will be rendered still more 
vivid and awful, as the whole theatre wi'l be 
enveloped in complete obscurity. The mauag- 
ers are resolved to pay all possible attention to 
the comfort and convenience of the public, and 
have unanimously adopted the following plan, 
to prevent confusion, or any fatal accident.— 
As the press of company must necessarily be 
unusually great, not only on the first night, but 
also for many months to come, Messrs. Cruik- 
shank, Earle, Thomas, and several of the most 
eminent surgeons in London, are engaged, to 
attend in the green-room, that they may be 
ready to act at the first call, to set arms and 
legs, and trepan the many fractured skulls that 





must perforce occur, considering that public cu-" 


riosity will be wound up to an unusual pitch.— 
Every one must applaud the policy, as well as 
the humanity of the measure. To counteract 
the depredations of pickpockets, Bridges-street, 
Great and Little Russel-streets, and Wooburn- 
passage, will be lined with a double detachment 
of the volunteer corps. Messrs. Bond, Ford, 
&c. will be at their office in Bow-street ; and, 
except'on those nights when Mr. Townsend is 
previously engaged at the opera, or at the routs, 
balls, fandangos, suppers, &c. of the beau monde, 
that gentleman will give his powerful aid! I 
shail conclude with hinting to the public, that 
all the scenery, machinery, dresses, decorations, 
&c. willbe new, splendid, eccentric, and appro- 
priate. Madame Bossi del Caro will introduce 
anew grand tragic hornpipe, which will add to 
the solemnity of the toute ensemble ; and Mess 
dames Crouch, Bland, Leak, De Camp, &c. 
will warble their dulcet tones, semi-tones, demi- 
semi-tones, slurrs, appogtaturas, crescendos, 
diminuendos, rallatandos, and smorzandos, in 
due time and place! A superb, roomy, and 
commodious office is nearly completed for Mr. 
Fosbrooke and his clerks, to take down the in. 
finity of names for places.e This office is build- 
ing on the large spot of waste ground, near St. 
Clement’s church in the Strand; it is to be 
wholly devoted to those who reside eastward, 
ho! Another office, in Pall Mall, is in great 
forwardness, which is erected for the conve. 
nience of the nobility and gentry, who reside at 
the court end of the town, and in the upper li- 
berties. Thus the confusion, so much to be 
apprehended by the crowds of carriages and 
footmen, during the diurnal scramble for places, 
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will be preventeds and no. danger can possibly | 


ensue. I had almost forgot to mention, that 
the performances at the theatre must necessarily 
be suspended at least a fortnight previous to the 
representation. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE, 


Prince WiGGEXWAGGENHAUSEN—the Stranger. 
General CHATTERINBOURG—Ais Aid-du-camp. 
Op Hermit of the Rock. 

Sritvtetro—the Benevolent Cut-throat. 
Patrser—dis Servant. 

A Wolf. 

Princess W1GGENWAGEENHAUSEN. 

O.v Woman—Aousekeeper to Stilletto. 

Guosr of the Old Hermit's Daughter. 

Servants, Soldiers, Banditti, Wild Beasts, Wc. 


Scene: A Wood near Assthaffexbourg. 
Time: Morning, noon, evening, night.’ 
ACT I. SCENE T. 


A storm.—The curtuin rises during the aforesaid ap- 
propriate grand overture ; con strepito, con brio, 
eon furto! !—-The scene represents a cottage or 
hovel in the midst of a dark wood. ~The flashes of 
lightning show thesurrounding prospect at intervals. 
4 little farthing rushlight twinkles in the cottage 
window, which is a chequered antizue casement : 
some of the panes are broken; others mended and 
stuffed with rags, ald stockings, and red nightcaps. 
A wolf runs across the stave howling. 


Walf. Hoo! hoo! hoo! (Exit Wolf.) 
Enter Peter, catching a bat. 


Peter. Ha! have I caught thee ! ha! ’tis gone 
by G—d *! 

Oh! Ihave lost thee; it is very odd! 

ee (Exit Peter.) 

A Stranger enters, dripping wet; he knocks three 
distinct knocks, at the cottage door with increased 
ONnET & Ve 
Stranger. All, all is dark; and the refulgent 

moon 

No longer shines; perhaps she’s in a swoon }? 

( The Stranger Anocks again with increased agitation; 

an Old Woman opens the casement. ) 
Old Woman, Speak—who is there? (Her 
esuntenance strongly marked with fear and doubt.) 
Stranger. ?Vis I. (With confidence. ) 
Old Woman. Who art thou? (Syill in doubt.) 
Stranger. Descend. (With ineffable dignity 
and self-importance. ) 

Enter Old Woman /roin the cottage ; her garments 
tattered and patched; ared handkerchief round her 
head. She creeps along with evident marks of fear, 
then hope; at last she bursts out in rapture. 

Old Woman. He seems a goodly youth, may- 
haphe’srich. (Aside. ) 
Stranger. By this vague light she seems an 
ugly t. 
( Aside, with doubt mixed with scorn.) 

Grant me my fair one, one poor cup of hock! 
(With heightened agitation, and evident strug- 

cles to prevent crying. ) 





Old Woman. Alas! deur sir, we’ve not laid in 
our stock! 





—_—_—_ 


* We need not be surprized at this irreverend use of the 
name of the Deity (vide allthe German plays). 1 suppose 
Kotzebue, in his play of the Stranger, borrowed this hint of 
7 st'ee; however, he was. so prudent as to 
change the bat into a butterfly. 

+ What a new and felicitous ideal making the moon 
faint away! Shakspeare (who, by the by, had a pretty 
knack at writing) ouly makes his moon sleep (vide Merchant 
of Venice, act V. scene I.): but our sublime bard, glowing 
with Austrian enthusiasm, makes her faint away at once, 

J This may, at frst giance, appear indelicate in English; 
but I can assure my gentle readers, that it is in the true 
style of the legttimate Germandrama. The offensive mo- 
nos» liable w—-~—- often occurs in their most admired Pieces. 
wm Tr enslater, 
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hands, tears his hair; his whole frame is agon- 
ized; his colour fades, his knees tremble, his teeth | 
chatter, and down he drops stiff and insensible. ) | 
Oh*! 


and falls also.) 


Enter Peter running; he sees the horrid catastrophe, 


The storm begins to cease, and the moon appears.— 


found humility, and scarcely dares to lift up his 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Stranger. (Lifts up his eyes, -wrings his 


OldWoman. Oh! (Gives a convulsive gasp, 


and falls likewise. 
Peter..Oh! 


Shrieks are heard, first at a distance, then piu forte, 

then fortissimo. Enter Stilletto, dragging in a 

Lady ; fer hair dishevelled, her dress lacerated ;' 
evident marks of violence and extreme. distress ap- 

pear in her countenance.  Stilletto advances jis 

dark lantern, and sees this dreadful climax of cala- 

mity. He starts—the Lady starts—the Old Wo- 

man starts—the Stranger starts—Peter starts—- 
and they ali rise. 


Stilletto. Ha! whatis here? astranger? hum! 

perhaps 

He and my dame have been at pulling caps? 

(Irresolute.) 

Whence this intrusion? 

(With considerable dignity.) 

Stranger. (Bows, expresses the most. pro- 

eyes. _) 

The dark and dreary night, the dreadful storm, 

Drove me unwillingly to get a warm 7. 

Lady. By this faint light, which trembles in 
yon pool fj, 

I think I see my lord! ( Her eyes are lifted up, 
and joy seems to illumine her countenance. _) 
Stiletto. Be sull, you fool. (Jmperatively.) 

These arms alone shall circle you ere night 

Has yielded to the sun’s more gorgeeus light. 


fondness.) 
Lady. Monster, avaunt! on thy detested bed 
Ne’er will I deign to lay my wearied head! 
(With the utmost scorn. ) 
Stranger. Methinks that voice—oh !—cease 
my fluttering heart! 
Sounds like the music of my better part ||. 
( He expresses the various transitions of doubt, 
J%Y, grief, certainty, irresolution, rapture, 
and at last gradually sinks into sullen melan- 
choly.). 
Stranger. Say, lady fair, shall I untie thy 
hands? (With interrogatory tenderness.) 
Ladi; Most welcome, sir; ah loose these 
cruel bands. (With impatient pathos.) 
Whilst he is untying her hands, he examines her face 
with eyes expressive of severe, yet tender—patient, 
yet impatient curiosity and scrutiny: he’ then 
changes colour—sighs—wipes his eyes, cries, wipes 
his eyes, raises them to the skies with hope; looks 
horizontaliy with doubt§, diagonally with fears then 
with jay triumphant he exclaims, 





* I beg leave to point out the exquisite skill of our dra- 
matist in this place. As the characters have said all they 
can say; or, at least, all the poet can say fur them, he 
cleverly and adroitly makes them all faint away; and thus 
he saves much unnecessary werdiage and tautology. 

t This is notonly worded with all the genuine simplicity 
of the German drama, but it. also marks the locality of the 
scene. lis complaining of cold is expressed with atmos- 
pherical fidelity, 

} How poetically and elegantly expressed! 'The reflexes 
of the moon seem to vibrate in the water. Could Vander- 
neer have painted his favourite orb with more truth? 

l| What a beautiful periphrasis for wife? 

§ “ Looks horizontally with doubt.’? ‘This is mathema- 
tical precision! It has been observed by some, that people 
in doubt look diagonally; but the celebrated Spandau Spon- 
tanus clearly proves that the diagram of doubt is horizontal 
visuality. Fear is certainly a dagonal emotion. 


(With extreme rapture, and increasing agony of 








She lives, she-lives, I see my long-lost wig #: 
My swelling heart with agony grows big! 
Sure’tis my wig, my wite, my lovely wag! 
Both. Wig wag, wig wag, wig wag, wig Wag 
wig wag! , 


















































They rapturously embrace; weep, smile, ogle, lee, HE Soun 
hug, and express alt the exquisite endearments of ¢ (Wit 
fond and long separated couple. BB hen a 


Stranger to Stilletto. Why didst thou wie ging 














my wig so ill? ( Endeavouring 5! 
to quell and stifle his rising emotions.) \.° GA 
Lady to the same. Why didst thou make im, La 
gulp so dire a pill? re B® Blest 
(With scorn and conscious dignity insulted, ) 
Monster, avaunt: fly to,thy savage cell, .. Ste 
For there both cruelty and rapine dwell. 
ala , With increasing. xa Oh, ( 
Stilletto. Beware thy threats, and know that (Dou 
here I reign, 22nd 2h Sad vaanoe ll gance 
Triumphant lord of this secluded plain.t Hil puter 
Yonder my palace lies, and all my wide domain. 0; 
(With conscious majesty, rising dignity, and anim’ pr 
attitude expressive of the most determined fero./ pri 
City. m2 As 
Lady. Why didst thou bind my lily-mouldeall on 
arms, ed ba 
And why aspire to rifle.all my charms.?>, (With 
cool and collected majesty of demeanour, and: 
conscious superiority.) ; P, 
Stranger. Beauty like thine should thaw the 
Nee breast ; P. 
Beauty like her’s when unadorn’d is drest. ° 
(With an air af conjugal love and batchelor-gab 
lantry.) 3 
The Lady here curtsies and smiles at the compli- 
ments: the Stranger embraces. her; the Old Wo- 
man stares; Stilletto frowns. A groanis heard; 
then a raven runs across the stage shrieking: three 
drops of blood fall from the Old Woman's kft 
thumb, Thunder—lightning. 
Old Woman. Sure my thumb bleeds, and my 
whole frame is itching ; 
This is the time so well contriv’d for witchingt. 
(She scratches herself with increased energy.) 
Bell tolls, andthe moon retires behind a cloud. 
The Ghost rises, dressed in Italian gauze, trimmed 
with silver: a veil on her head, a dagger in her 
hand, and a long robe of blue tiffany falls from her 
shoulder. She marches slow/y down ‘the stage to 
the popular and elegant air of ** Go to the Devil 
and shake yourse/ft.” © Lhey all start. ‘The 
Ghost stads Stilletto; the Prince and Princess 
embrace. Lhe Old Woman runs into.the cottage, 
the Prince follows her; he throws her out of tht Hh yy 
window, into a pond by the side of the cottage ; he C 
then tears off the roof ||, and comes forward with 
conscious dignity, and ali the sublime grandeur of ¢@j-— 
conqueror. , 
BB yh 
has 
* « My long lost wig!” Nothing can be more expres pla 
sive of connubial tenderness than this pleasant abbreviation HM "P¢ 
of his sposa’s name.—Biddy, Polly, Dearee, &e. are nothing bad 
to it! besides, it creates an eguivogue, which is the'chiel Hy 
merit of most of our medern:plays.’ It is difficult to guess das 
at the first glance, whether he means his wig or his wife Mj ™s 
This little sportive infantine simplicity ‘plays round the “7 
heart, and infinitely exceeds all the laboured declamatory Hy 
flourishes of our native plays. = 


t The three drops of blood from the deft thumb is in the 
true spirit of witchcraft. °(Vide Smaliclothhausen, Butten ] 
Brutchen, &c. on ghosts.) 

t The compilation of the above air is perfectly homoge nea 


neous! To what tne could a ghost so properly dance? Ge 

|] This is a superior incident to Rolla’s breaking dow? | 
the bridge. Whata coup de theatre! Conceive to yours mA 
the graceful yet terrific attitudes of the Stranger, and the iim Pe 
striking contrast of the-Old| Woman tumbling into the 


horsepond! How new, how. picturesque, and how sul 


limely terrific! These incidents are very common in all 

















| 


the German plays. (Vide the Stranger, &c.) » 




















Lady. Sure “tis the end of time; this horrid 
crack 
geems the forerunner of the mundane wreck! 





ig, ME Where is my wig? Oh, here he comés, he 
comes, 3 

et, Ma Sound your trumpets, beat your drums *! 

fale (With extreme agony, to which joy rapidly succeeds: | 
BBB hen a Surst of transport, and her whole frome strug- 

eat Ma cling with the most exquisite sensations.) 

a Stranger. Where is my boy? 

“TRE Ghost. He lives, he lives! (Ghost sinks.) 

Lady. Hurra ! 


me 


Blest, doubly blest, be this auspicious day ! 
' Guns are heard. 


Stranger. Ha, what is this? some fresh at- 
tempt I fear : 
Oh, that my chosen troop were now but here! 
(Doubs and fear are strongly depicted in his counte- 
gance; he bites his lips, and his teeth begin to chatter.) 
Enter several Ruffians, with the Child; they go to 
seize the Princess; the Prince struggles; the 
Princess faints upon a bank, on which violets and 
primroses are painted. The Prince fights all the 
Assassins, hills them one by one, rescues his Child, 
| and while he is fighting, he places the Child pick-a- 
back f- 
The Ghost below (not visible) cries out, 


Ghost. Bravo! ; 

Prince and Princess. Victoria, victoria! the 
day is now our own! 

Peter. I think so too; I scarce can hear them 
groan. 


Enter Peasants, singing and dancing. 





npli- Chorus. 

ne Joy, joy, joy ft! 

ard: The ghost is laid ; Stilletto’s dead; 

heel Sweet prince and princess, go to bed. 

ift Now instead of children squeaking §, 
Or in streams of blood a-reeking ; 

my Let us dance, 


And prance, 
Now advance, 
Eyes askance, 
Pouting lips, + 
Jutting hips : 
Such the pleasures we have known, 
Such the joys that now will come. 
Let us foot it like Rose, 
And stick out our toes, 
Raise our heels to our eyes, 
And our arms to the skies ; 
Rubadub, rubadub, huzza ! huzza! 
Then follows a grand tragic harnpipe|l, by Madame 
Caredel. During the dance and chorus, the Prince 


a i 








* If the above quotation shquld be deemed plagiarism, 
vhat can we say to Joanna of Mountfaucon? Mr, C d 
has stolen the idea of the Wolfand the Old Hermit from this 





pres Mm P!4y; not to.mention the many palpable imitations of Shak- 
tion HM ‘peare, &c. . In addition to these literary thefts, it was too 
hing fy din Mr. C——-, upon ithe strength of our play, to put 
chief HM “to the mouth of Wolf the polite expression of son of a 
uess, a *“——. However, the audience repaid him on the first 
wife. ME "ght, by a wery odd kind of approbation. 
| the + What a sweet group! how expressive of fatherly af- 
ory ME fction! and what a subject for the painter! Of course 
our great painters will avail themselves of so divine a sub- 
1 the HMM J&ct for the next exhibition. 
atten } Shameful plagiarism! Oh fye! Mr. C———-! 

. Encore! How hard is the fate of a dramatist! all his 
ogre st thoughts stolen, forestalled, or armicipated! Surely our 
:? German coadjutor has been feed on both sides. 
own i A tragic hornpipe, besides its alluring novelty, is niore 
rself HM *alagous to a tragedy, than the comic dance introduced 
| the MH "€ckand heels; or, more properly speaking, tocs and beels, 
y the Mo the Stranger. In the last mentioned play that excel- 
sul Mt dancer, Madame De] Caro, goes down the stage on her 
i all BM es; on the contrary, iv our play, Madame Carodei will go 





fown on her nose! | 
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end Princess fondle, and Peter clasps his hands 
with all the agonizing ecstacy of the most raptur- 
ous applause»—Enter the Old-Hermit of the Rock; 
his beard long and white his robe made of grey 
linsey-woolsey, flowing majestically on the ground ; 
a leathern belt round. his, waist; his considering- 
cap made of crimson velvet, faced with Siberian 
sable; his demeanour slow, grave, and his pace 
measured ; his wand made of holly, cut down dur- 
ing the lunar eclipse. He raises his right arm, 
sinks his left arm; advances with his right foot, 
his left leg thrown backwards : and, with the most 
decided and genuine patriarchal majesty, he begins 
as follows : 


Hermit. Blest pair, by heaven designed to 
mend the age, 
And in this mimic playhouse grace the stage; 
Take up your child, and then attend to me ; 
For then, perhaps, ‘why then—why then you’ll 
see!  ) His whole physiegnomy and de- 
meanour indicate a secret unrevealed. ) 
Peter. See what? The gentleman is all a 
riddle, 
And what he says is merely faddle fiddle *. 
(With atone and look strongly indicative of irony 
and sneering ) 
Princesc. What shall we see, great Hermit 
of the Rock? (Respectfully interrogatory.) 
Hermit. ‘The villains’ heads upon the chop- 
ping block. (With ineffable dignity. ) 
t He waves his hand slowly, and the scene instantly 
changes to a beautiful grotto: a superb collation on 
the table; four silver saltcellars, in cut glasses, 
saucers, and two silver spoons, crossed by each, are 
seen at the four corners of the table. Damask nap- 
kins, marked with the letter H, in each plate ;- pep- 
per-boxes, cruets, mustard-pots, French rolls, and 
brown bread, properly disposed. An elegant plat- 
teau, anda silver epergne, loaded with confectionary, 
ices, &c. in the middle of the table.. Waier-glasses, 
several sorts of wines, beer, ale, porter, and spruce- 
beer on the sideboard. N.B. Iwo Seville oranges, 
and two lemons, cut into four quarters, are placed 
on the table, close to the saltcellars. 


Hermit. Behold my hermitage ; how grand 
a sight ! (Very pompously, and with 
evident marks of self-conceited importance.) 
feter. Shall we have nothing, pray, to eat this 
night [. (With eyes strongly indicating 
hunger.) 
Prince. Where is my darling? (With ex- 
quisite pathos, and parental solicitation. ) 
Child. Here, my dear papa— = (With strong 
and insuppressible emotions of filial respect.) 
Princess. Come to my arms, and kiss your 
Own mamma|j. | 
(The Princess embraces the Child with a burst of 
maternal tenderness; she hugs him; he hugs her ; 
and papa hugs them both: they all cry in unison, and 
then wipe their eyes dry.) 





* A most beautiful specimen of the antanaclasis or trans- 
position. Some authors, for instance, Sanaazarius, Ma-- 
dame Dacier, Scoppinger, Vossius, St. Augustine, father 
Bouhours, and Gilbert Wakefield, call it the metaphrastic 
version. 

+ Here’s stage effect for you! How beautiful the con- 
trast! What a sudden yet pleasing transition from a cold, 
dreary, starving, stormy wood, to a warm grotto, and a 
good supper! If the audience should not taste this treat, 
why then the d—1/ take them ! 

} This question of Peter’s is surely ill-timed: or has 
our author been taking a nap, and forgot himself !}—<Adi- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus. 

|| None but persons of the most refined sensibility can 
taste this elegant simplicity, so peculiar to the German 
drama. Our English dramatists are afraid of venturing 
so boldly» They search for pearls, when less costly ma- 
terials would be infinitely preferable. They are deaf to 
this self-evident truth, that simplicity 1s one grand source 
of the sublime. 
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Song by the Hermit. 


My daddy is dead and quite cold, 

And buried in yonder church-yard ; 
Alas! I am growing so old, 

All my prospects of marriage are marr’d, 


I wishI could get a good wife, 

Or see my poor daughter once more ; 
I then should enjoy all my life, 

For counting my beads is a bore *. 


Hermit. Here sit we down, and ’gin to eat 
our supper. (With a look of hospi- 
tality and hearty welcome.) 
Peter. Oh, what a blow I’ve got upon my 
crupper! ( Querulously. sorrowful.) 
*T was when I fell, as late I saw the Ghost 
March to slow music, stiff as any post. 
: ( Mimicking the Ghost.) 
Princess, Say, shall I help you to some. ap- 
ple-tart? (Her eyes beaming with 
conjugal tenderness.) . ns \See9 
Prince. Yes, if you please, my. loye, my joy, 
my heart. . Ses wend ye’ 
(With a bow replete with gratitude.) 
Hermit. Suppose you add a:custard to“your 
pye? .- (Lyes denoting epicurean devo- 
tion. > aim | 
Princess. With allemy heart. 
Prince. And I. _ (Pleasantly.) 
Child, And I. (Greedily.) 
Peter. And I. (Very greedily.) 
Hlermit,’ Here is an olio, cramm’d with all 
thav’s nice. “(With an air of liberality.) 
Peter. Excellent! Sir, Pll touch it in a trice. 
(He can scarce contain his agitation, and snatches 
the dish with the utmost impetuosity, and spills 
some of the gravy.) 
Hermit. Suppose you add some sallad to 
your salmon? 
Prince. With all my heart; and eke a bit of 
gammon. (With an air of ease and 
indifference.) 
Peter. Of all inventions cooking is the best}. 
(Extremely self-important and consequential.) 
All other science is a mere dull jest. 
Princess. True, Peter, true; the tempting 
fricasee 
And rare ragout is just the thing for me, 
(Smacking her lips, whilst the water runs from 
her mouth.) ; 
Peter. This griskin will eat nice with sour 
croutf. 
Hermit. Ha! what is that which makes so 
dread a rout? (Lxtremely agitated 
and alarmed.) 
(Guns and shrieks are heard.) 


(Gaily.) 


We have just received an order from the 
L.....d C.....+...6M’s office to prevent our insert. 
ing any more of the tragedy. We suppose an 
application has been made to the above-men- 
tioned quarter by the managers of Drury Lane. 
They wish to astonish and surprise the public, 
and therefore the translator cannot venture to 
oblige our readers any further: he is very sorry 
for the disappointment, and is merely permitted 





* A palpable imitation of this song has, we believe, bees 
Omitted since the first representation of Joanna. 

¢ Many of our first-rate scholars, including the lord 
mayor and court of aldermen, are of that opinion. 

$} What an exquisite touch of nature is this! the mem 
tioning sour crout reminds you that the scene is m Ger- 
many. Upon the whole, it must be confessed that this is 
one of the most savoury scenes that ever greeted the eyes, 
ears, and noses of a British andience. Besides, it must 
perforce be admirably performed, as most of our pessorm- 


1 ersare perfectly av fait upon these occasions. 
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to add, that each succeeding scene and act rises 
in pathos, dignity, nature, and splendour of 
stage effect. In the seventh act there is.......but 
we shall forget ourselves again. 


AMUSEMENT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ, 
SIR, 

I pray you will be good enough to publish in 
your interesting paper, the following answer to 
Drxi1a Dusious, on the subject of her absent 
lover, and you will much oblige aconstant reader. 

Let Delia still write on, 

‘¢ Yet unbeheld, save by the sacred eye 
** Of faithful love:” 

And Damon alone shall languish, as he reads 
the story of her absent friend. But let her be 
no longer dubious of his heart. Although he is 
only gone a little time, yet every moment since 
he left her, he sighs with impatience to return 
—he dies to see his love again. Who can paint 
the anguish of his breast, when torn, alas! from 
the idol of his soul he bid farewel to her, and 
gently pressed her by the hand!—Who can 
paint the rapture which he felt, when Delia 
spoke in tears to him! At parting, Damon 
was himself no more-—he wept in sorrow at the 
severity of his fate—he strayed and rambled 
through the woods, regardless where he went— 
at every step he stopt, to *‘ cast a longing, lin- 
gering look behind,” and to waft a sigh to De- 
lia’s rural shude, until it was late in the evening, 
and the darkness of the night closed the scene 
at last. ‘Then, like the picture of despair, he 
strolled his way, he knows not how, to the place 
of his abode; not to enjoy the blessings of re- 
pose, but to dwell upon the delightful misery, 
which he experienced, in the bitterness of his 
soul. Damon, alas, can only feel, but never 
say, how much he suffered since! How, then, 
could such a lover leave his charming fair? 
? [was but to pay a visit to a friend—and only 
for a month, at most. ‘Thanks to his kinder 
stars—the time will soon arrive, when the pros- 
pects of his flattering hopes shall brighten up, 
and the long-tormenting age of absence be for- 
gotten. 

And what was Damon’s conduct towards the 
sweet friend of his heart, when they were to- 
gether? He was timid, silent, and respectful— 
tremblingly alive to every thing that could give 
her pleasure ; but always unhappy, lest he should 
offend her. He could sit forever musing by 
her side, and gaze upon her charms—forever 
listen to her fascinating tongue; for when she 
spoke, or sung, it was the voice of love. He 
scidom paid her a compliment, but when he did, 
it was sovery delicate, that if she saw it atall, it 
was only witha smile. ‘In company, he always 
felt embarrassed, and for want of attention to 
the course of conversation, was often put to the 
blush, and knew not what to say—the more he 
endeavoured to conceal his attachment, the 
more his face betrayed it struggling in his breast. 
Ina word—~his soul is above the sordid views 
of men; he loves his Delia for herself alone. 

These, sir, it I be not greatly mistaken, are 
the true symptoins of an ardent, genuine passion, 
and can, I presume, be easily distinguished 
from the foppery of common-placed galantry, and 
the polite, but distant civilities of friendship. As 
you are infinitely more competent to say every 
thing that may be interesting on this agreeable 


7 o 
woject, than J can pretend to be, you will 
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please to lay down such rules of etiquette, as 
may be best calculated for that purpose, and, I 
make no doubt, but they will be strictly follow- 
ed. Inthe meantime, permit me to request, 
you will inform the amiable miss Dudzous, that 
I hope to see her ladyship in a few days, never 
—never to leave her again. 
With such a prospect now before me, away 
with every care of lite— 
*“* What is the world to me, 
Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense all.” 
Since Delia, lovely Delia, will be mine—Since 
heaven has destined her for me, I shall be blest 
indeed, and extremely happy to subscribe my- 
self 
Her own, her ever affectionate 
DAMON, 
George-town, Potowmak, Aug. 27. 1801. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


cocecccceocesoocesce “We'll talk of news 3 
Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 
And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS,” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet has been elegantly 
translated into Spanish by Celenio. The 
number of book clubs, reading-rooms, literary 
societies, &c, is prodigiously on the increase in 
England. ‘The shops of booksellers, it is said, 
are always a certain barometer; by which to 
judge of the progress of mental improvement, 
in a country. The Liverpool library society, 














library, and new rooms, at the expense of three 
thousand six hundred guineas, and in one weck 
the subscription was full, A striking exam- 
ple of the operation of party ties, of the influence 
even of an idle name, and the force of repeated 
calumny, occurs in the real history of the se- 
crets of the bastile. For years this prison was 
a sort of catchword to every jacobinical knave, 
who wished to nourish the stupidity and delu- 
sion of the populace, by declamations against 
despotism, and against king’s. At length the 
name of the bastile never passed the lips, with- 
out horror, and the crazed imagination pictur- 
ed the loathsome dangeons, as ever crowded 
with victims, of whose mysterious destiny, no 
one ever knew. In his admirable ‘* Annals of 
the French Revolution,” monsieur Bertrand de 
Moleville, relates the attack and reduction of 
this royal castle. There were in it, but seven 
prisoners ! Four of whom were accused of forg- 
ing bills of exchange ; one confined at the request 
of his family, on charges of the-most serious na- 
ture, and two, who were so deranged, as to be 
confined among the mad people of Charenton, 
the day after their liberation from their former 
imprisonment. An illustrious proof of the 
triumph of reason over prejudice, is exhibited 
in the progress of the political opinions of the 
reverend Mr. Hall, the author of a well known 
sermon, ‘¢ On Modern Infidelity.” This gen- 
tleman, in the early period of the French revo- 
lution, was one of those, who distinguished 
themselves as champions in the cause of free- 
dom; deeply sensible of the atrocities, with 
which that event has been accompanied, he 
now looks upon it with a degree of horror, only 
to be paralleled by his former zeal and triumph 
on the occasion. In Egypt, sir Sidney Smith 
has recovered of his wounds, and when honor 
or duty call him to perilous exertion, he is again 
ready to attend. England and Russia have 

















accommodated all differences, and the subjects 


lately published proposals for erecting a new | 






of Alexander and George III. now repose yp. 


























































der olive boughs. Buonaparte has been BTie. gount 
vously, afflicted with the rheumatism, but th, Mm ’?P 
torment of au acute disorder, does not appear to monst 
debilitate the forces of his mind. His darin, My !°,,° 
spirits is still active, and his talents for bys, tually 
ness have been successfully exercised, even jy ee 
the paryoxsms of pain. expror 
which 
pena of asc 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. qualit 
The rufhans, who liberated the murderey fcially 
Fairbanks, have been*discovered and commit. from | 
ted, and Fairbanks himself has been seized hye 
a Mr. Holt, who has been indefatigable in th. fg 
chace of this assassin. He was apprehended fm” rel 
at a little village in Vermont, on the margin of has @ 
the lake, whence he was on the point of escaping fim” the 
into Canada. A sensible and very correct gm ?°"! 
writer in the “ Palladium,” declares, with much urth 
reason, that the federalists have not yet learned mg!” 
how to conduct a great cause. ‘They still reg, wood] 
in security, trusting that things are not yet'so ing Wt 
bad, as has been pretended, and that all will yet as he | 
come right. They feel, as if it was not of img’? ™ 
portance enough to them, to pay a little money rally « 
to forward their measures, and though man ; 
printers do well in extracting from the Pallg§mwho s 
dium, yet there are many, who feel too proud to might 
copy from another paper. ‘These things hayefmiom 
given the democrats much courage. For, gm Natu! 
though the Centinel, Washington Federalist, Ga 
zette of the United States, and the Trenton Fede. 
ralist, have become very formidable enemies tofm!n th 
jacobinism, though the Connecticut Courant, theo! co 
Walpole Museum, the Hampshire Gazette, the script 
Worcester paper, and many others, are bold, use.gamn ain 
ful, and persevering in the cause of their coun.gmmlhe a 
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try, the jacobins will never feel disturbed, until 
they see an union among the federal printers 
throughout the United States—until they see 
them conduct somewhat in the manner of a 
party—that is, like men, who are united, who 
are willing to sacrifice their /tt/le interests, some 
money, and a good deal of time to reinstate 


themselves in the situation they were in six 
years ago. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We learn from the British journals, that the 
first and fourth books of the Odes of Horace, 
have been translated into English verse, by at’ 
anonymous poet, who has, in a considerable de« 
gree, transfused into our own language, the 
spirit and elegance of the original. The great 
fault of the present translation, and indeed, of 
evcry one from the same poet, with which we! 
are acquainted, is its expansion of the original. 
In every other respect, it has great merit; the’ 
versification is easy, the language polished, and 
the metre various. David Laing has publish 
ed an elegant History of Scotland, which forms 
an excellent sequel to Dr. Robertson’s immor- 
tal work. ——The rev. Philip Alwood has pub: 
lished “ Literary Antiquities of Greece, as de 
veloped in an attempt to ascertain Principles fot 
anew Analysis of the Greek Tongue, and 
exhibit those Principles, as applied to the eli 
cidation of many passages in the Ancient Hise 
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US 
tory of that Country.” ‘This, the English again 
reviewer, declares to be a most curious avég#y, 


learned work, in which the author has succeede 
in dispelling the cloud, which hung over the 
early history of Greece, and seemed to shrov 


rel, ¢ 
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it with darkness almost impenetrable. ‘That i 





“Hf ountry, Mr. Allwood observes, no less than 
“BE Egypt, may be styled the Mother of Monsters, 
MF jonsters, which have possessed themselves of 
OM je extensive domains of antiquity, and effec- 
$MM ally deterred the learned from any successful 
search. Itis, with the view, he continues, of 
A .sploring Some tracks in these infested regions, 
hich the foot of discovery has never trod ; and 
of ascertaining more perfectly the situations and 
yalities of others, which have been only super- 
(cially observed, that I have ventured to digress 
from the ordinary paths of literature, and to at- 
\ tempt, by engaging some of these terrific beings 
‘YH on their own grounds, to oblige them, by force, 
to relinquish their possessions. ‘The author 
has displayed a degree of strength and prowess 
inthese conflicts, equal to the bravery, which 
8 prompted him to undertake them. The 
purth edition of ** Gisborne’s Walks in a Fo- 





“i Mesty” May. be read with much delight. ‘The 
BB yoodland scenery of his country is truly charm- 
a ing with so agreeable a companion, whose mind, 
‘0MM.s he roves among venerable oaks, teems with 
‘UME We most venerable ideas, whose life, thus lite- 
¥ rally exempt from public haunt, 

Y ‘¢ Finds tongues in trees.” 

ny 3 

la @no sees, On every leaf, the traces of an al 


tofmnighty hand, aad who, elevating his thoughts 
ye (com the history of vegetation, to the Author of 
or, a Nature, 

de ‘«‘ Looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 

des Beholds his own hereditary skies.” 

tofmlin this edition, the author has made a variety 
of corrections, occasionally expanding his de- 
scriptions, occasionally compressing them, and 
inalmost every instance, improving the effect. 
The additions are numerous and beautiful, and 






























which must greatly enhance its value. “Ene 
chanted Plants,”? by Mrs. Montolieu, is a very 
legant little volume, containing pure: senti- 
ments in fine poctical attire. We think it should 
be arranged on the same shelf with Dr. Lang- 
horne’s ** Fables of Flora.”———Mr. Lyon, 
teacher of Hebrew to the university of Cam- 
bridge, has published, on one large sheet, “ A 
ompendious Hebrew Grammar,” exhibiting, 
atone view, upwards of 200 of the most essen- 
ial rules, ilustrated with accurate tables, in 
der to facilitate the study of the sacred lan- 
guage. Mr. Lathom has written a novel, in 
wo volumes, entitled, “* Mystery.” This ro- 
mance is said to be unworthy of the author of 
‘Men and Manners.”———We are sorry, that a 
Writer so classical and moral, as the celebrated 
CumBERLAND, should degrade himself and lite- 
mture, by translating from that Longobard, 
Kotzebue, a noisy drama of the most stupid 
tlass, called ‘¢ Joanna of Montfaucon. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


——The reply of “ Damon” to a charge of 
neglect, preferred by ‘¢ Delia Dubious,” will 
be found under the article of “* Amusement.” 
He writes like a downright lover, and, by the 
ftvor of his expressions, seems much in ear- 
hest. If « Damon” be the real object of Delia’s 


TisPspicions, he has ardently defended himself 
ea Against the accusation of coldness and caprice. 
ded '¢ think this will prove a mere lover’s quar- 
the rl, and that the two D’s may drop their doubts, 


‘Xl double their desire, and be 


‘hat HH “Sci amorous, and fond, and billing, 
4s Philip and Mary on a shilling.” 


e whole poem has now received.a polish, 
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Delia may sing, 
Gay Damon long studies my heart to obtain, 
The prettiest young Shepherd, that pipes on the plain, 
I'll hear his soft tale, nor declare it is amiss, 
And Ill faintly say no, while I long to say yes. 
and Damon warble, 


Delia, pay the forfeit due, 

By thy much lov’d beauties swear, 
Faults like mine you’ll still pursue, 
Faulis, which disses can repair. 


Our readers will be delighted with the mock 
play in our front pages, the most sarcastic 
parody of Kotzebue’s stile, which has yet ap- 
peared. It is no less a compliment to sound 
morals, than to correct taste, that, after an un- 
accountable run of popularity, the plays of 
Kotzebue are now sinking fast into oblivion, 
and they will hardly ‘ferry over the Lethean 
sound.” ‘The reign of good sense again revives 
at the London theatres, and, we understand, 
that Mr. Kemble has taken Lear, and several 
other tragedies of Shakspeare, from the shelf, 
where, to the disgrace of the national taste, they 
were actually mouldering, while ail the world 
was running to Pizarro. With much concern, 
have we seen a continued series of the dreary 
plays of this immoral German, announced for 
representation, before audiences at Boston, New- 
York, and Philadelphia. In the latter city, in 
particular, it is unpleasant and ungracious, but 


just, to declare, that while SHaxKsPrare’s Hep-’ 


ry [V.has been played to almost empty benches, 
our ears have been stunned by the constant 
rumble of dramatic High Dutch. - It is hoped, 
that the voice of Reason, and the keen archery 
of Ridicule, will prevail over this Teutonic 
taste in the theatre, and that, next winter, the 
plays of a Shakspeare, a Cumberland, and a 
Colman, will drive away Kotzebue, and all his 
works. 

«¢ Lines on a Lady Bathing” are inadmissi- 
ble. The subject is dangerous and delicate, 
and it is prudent, to suffer this “ Lady” to 
remain in that fannel, with which the bard has 
investedher. Although the description of Mu- 
sidora, in Thomson’s Summer, is greatly ad- 
mired, yet images of this ordinary act of clean- 
liness and purification, cannot, it is conceived, 
be very pleasing, even to the polluted imagina- 
tion ofa voluptuary. Besides, this little poem, 
measured by the critical standard, would appear 
very imperfect. ‘That bard must have a very 
obtuse ear, to whom such rhymes as “* come,” 
‘“‘ dome”’—and “ attire,” “ fear””—appear allied. 
We do not know what he means, by “ glowing 
white.” The best couplet in the poem, seems 
to allude to a fashion of the last age, rather than 
of the present: 


* Untied, unpinn’d, unlae’d, obedient fall 
The hat, the gown, the stays, and spangled shawl.” 


Now, although our grandmothers, when they 


went to Bath or Bristol, to the Yeilow, or the [| 


Sweet Springs, found it necessary to disencum- 
ber themselves of the girding stays, before they 
committed their fair forms to the cleansing 


| wave, itis certain, that the ladies of the pres. nt 


time, do not include stays, among the very feu 
articles of drapery, with which they think pro- 
per to environ their charms! ‘Che poet, there. 


fore, like many other rhymsters, seems to de- 


scribe the bathing of his mistress, by hearsay, 
as Sancho Panza saw the peerless graces of 
Dulcinea del Toboso.. When a modern fine 
lady is made to unlace her stuys, before she can 
jump into a bathing-tub, it is, certainly, by as 





| bold a figure, as that employed in the reign of 


» 
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| queen Ann, bya witling, who never was out of 
iingland, and never could see a phenix : 

“So dave I seen in Araby the blest, 

A phenix couch upon her funeral nest.” 

The “ Letter from a Gentleman in Balti- 
more, to his Friend in Philadelphia, on the 
subject of Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel,” is readily 
inserted.  Disquisitions of this nature, on to- 
pics of taste and criticism, are very delightful 
to the Editor, and he is always willing to post- 
pone the warfare of politics, to the soothing pur- 
suits of literature. 

The elaborate version of Ossian, made by 
Jonathan M. Sewa tt, Esq. a poet of lively 
fancy, and well-known reputation, and commu- 
nicated by a literary fried, has its front rank in 
our poet’s corner. We understand, that Mr. 
SEWALL has versified the whole works of the 
Caledonian bard, which will be inserted in a 
volume of miscellaneous poems, now preparing 
for the press. Of the abilities of Mr. S. to exe- 
cute this task, with sufficient skill, no doubt can 
be entertained by those, who are acquainted 
with the energy and versatility of his talents. ” 
But it may be allowed us to regret, that he 
thus fritters away his genius in this inferior 
walk of translation. The admirers of Ossian 
do not comprehend the whole poetical world, 
and many look at the blue mists, and the gloomy 
heaths of this northern bard, with the sceptical 
eyes of Dr. Jounson, rather than with the ad- 
miring and dazzled optics of Dr, Barr. To 
this latter class, who reluctantly read Ossian, 
in Macpherson’s measured prose, the mighty 
Fingal will not “ discourse sweet music,” even 
in the sonorous rhymes of Mr. Sewall. We 
wish he had satisfied himself with versifying a 
few brilliant passages, and redeemed his time 
from the whole work, by the composition of ori- 
ginal poems, and a dazzling display of those 
felicities of fancy, for which his pen, as well.as 
his tongue is so conspicuous. The friends of 
Mr. Pore used to regret, the hours he bestowed 
even upon Homer, and sound critics, and men 
of delicate taste, have bewailed 

‘* Pope’s ten years to comment and translate,” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FINGAL, BOOK V. 


ARGUMENT. 


Cuchullin and Conna! still remain on the hill. Fingal and 
Swaran meet: the combat is described. Swaran is over- 
come, bound, and delivered over as a prisoner to the care 
of Ossian and Gaul. Fingal, his younger son, and Oscar, 
still pursue the enemy. The episode of Orta, a chief of 
Lochlin, &e. 


VERSIFIED BY J. M. SEWALL, ESQ, PORTSMOUTH, N. HM, 


Now Connal, on high Cromla’s brow afar, 
To the brave ruler of the rapid car, 

Thus with endearing sympathy begun: 

Ah! why that anguish? Semo’s noble son! 
Our friends victorious m the strife are found, 5 
And thou, too, mighty warrior, art renown’d. 
Many the deaths of that all slaught’ring sword, 
When the full tide of battle round thee roar’d. 
Ot with thy hosts, triumphant from the war, 
The spoils of nations blazing round thy car. 10 
Has Bragella, forgetting all her grief, 

With eyes blue-rolling, met her conqu’ring 
chief ; 

lis sword yet red with slaughter, while his foes 

In the low mansions of the dead repose. 

Sweet to her ears, the bards’ full chorus rung, 15 








} Whilst thy great actions triumph’d in the song. 
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But lo! the king of Morven! rous’< to ire, 
He moves resistless, like a flame of fire. 
His strength is like the roar of Lubar’s floods, 
Or the wild winds in Cromla’s echoing woods; 
When angry ghosts the dreadful conflict wage, 
And overturn whole forests in their rage. 


Happy thy people, Fingal! blest thy reign! 
Thine arm shall fight their battles, first of men! 
Thou stand’st the first, when threav’ning dan- 

gers press, 25 
Their greatest, wisest, in the days of peace. 
Thow speak’st ; and thousands the behest fulfil, 
And armies tremble at thy sounding steel. 
Happy thy people, Fingal! blest thy reign! 
King of the lonely hills; renowned of men! 30 


But who that chief, with unresisted force, 
Advancing in the thunder of his course? 
Who, but dark Sarno’s gloomy son abhorr’d, 
To meet great Morven’s all-subduing lord. 
Behold the battle of the wrathful kings! 35 
Tis like a tempest, that on angry wings, 
Sweeps the wide wat’ry element, and rears 
Th’ uplifted bi'lows, foaming to the stars. 
*Midst the dire strife, two horrid forms descend, 
And for the empire of the wave contend. 40 
The hunter hears; and ’midst the deafning 
roar, 
Sees the waves foam, and toss to Ardven’s dis- 
tant shore. ° 


Such, Connal, were thy words, when breath- 

ing death 

Met the dire warriors on th’ empurpl’d heath. 

There clang’d their horrid arms! there every 
blow 45 

Resounded from the helmet of each foe, 

As, terribly, thro’ the rebellowing shore, 

The hundred hammers of the furnace roar. 

Dire is the conflict.of the wrathful pair! 

Horrid the light’ning their fierce eye-balls glare! 

Wide cleft in twain their dark brown shields 
appear, 51 

And from their helms, in shivers, flies each 
spear. 

Fierce for revenge, they throw their weapons 
down, 

And to the grasp implacably rush on. 

‘Their sinewy arms around each other bend, 55 

From ev’ry pore the briny drops descend. 

They turn from side to side, no respite know, 

And strain, and stretch their broad spread limbs 
below. 

But when the pride of their high valour swells, 

They shake the rooted mountain with their 
heels. 60 

Rocks tremble from their lofty seats above, 

And limbs, and scatter’d branches strew the 
grove. , 

At length the mighty Swaran to the ground 

Fell vanquish’d: and the king of groves is 
bound. 


Thus have I seen on Cona’s echoing shore, 65 
(But thee, lov’d Cona, I behold no more !) 
‘Two mighty hills from their foundations heave, 
‘Yorn by the fury of the bursting wave. 

From side to side, alternately they move, 

And their tall oaks majestic meet above. 70 

‘Then terribly, in one convulsive groan, 

With all their rocks, woods, waters, thunder 
down. 

Whole rivers burst their channels in the fall, 

And one wide desolation covers all. 


Sons of high Morven! (mighty Fingal said) 
Guard Lochlin’s monarch, war’s majestic dread! 
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Strong as his thousand waves, fierce, uncon- 
troll’d, 
He stands: his race is of the times of old. 
Gaul! first of heroes! Ossian, king of song, 
To whom the pow’rs of verse and war belong! 
Fair Agandecca’s brother, pensive chief! 81 
With songs attend ; and raise to joy his grief. 
But Oscar, Fillan, Ryno, sons of chace! 
Pursue the rest, o’er Lena’s distant space, 
That not a ship may bound from.Lochlin’s 
shore, 85 
On thy dark rolling billows, Inistore ! 


Like light’ning o’er the heath they flew 
amain ; 
He, like a cloud of thunder, when the plain 
Of sultry summer silent glows beneath, 
In solemn majesty mov’d o’er the heath. 90 
His sword before him like a sun-beam plays, 
Or streaming meteors’ formidable blaze. 


Thus gioriously triumphant, o’er the field 
A youthful son of Lochlin he beheld ; 
Fearless, tho’ vanquish’d, obstinately brave ; 
He saw—and hail’d the offspring of the wave. 


Who, like a cloud, by yon proud summit’s 
height, 

Fast by the roaring torrent, swells to sight ? 
Tho’ impotent to stem the rapid flood, 
Yet strong the chief! with giant-limbs endu’d! 
Broad as the moon, his blazing arms appear, 
And, like the meuntain-ash, his glitt’ring spear. 
But pensive, pale, he falters in his pace, 
And gloom and discontent o’erspread his face. 


Youth of the dark brown hair! reveal thy 
woes, 105 
Thy name and tribe ; Art thou of Fingal’s foes? 


For Lochlin’s mightiest, am I known afar, 
He cries—and terrible this arm in war. 
My spouse is weeping, joyless, and forlorn, 
Athome; but Orla never will return. 110 


Or yields the hero? (Morven’s king pur- > 

su’d) ; 

Or ’midst the rage of slaughter, death, and $ 
blood, 

Say, is that mighty soul still unsubdu’d? 

Yet know, brave warrior, ’tis in vain to dare, 

For who e’er won, if Fingal wag’d the war? 115 

Foes in my presence, gladly wave the strife, 

And think it conquest to escape with life. 

But, son of ocean, calm thy troubl’d breast, 

Deign in my hall to be an honour’d guest ; 

Partake the banquet, ’midst my friends be 
found, 120 

And chase the deer that o’er my forests bound. 


No! (said the chief) the feeble I sustain, 
Nor shall my country want this arm in vain. 
Unmatch’d has been* my sword, unpierc’d this 

shield, 
Let Morven’s monarch fight, or recreant yield. 

Yield! saidst thou, Orla? Fingal yield! to 

whom ? 
To thee? rash youth, forbear, nor tempt thy 
doom. 
I never yielded: shall he fear thy might, 
Whom bravest warriors fled, with wild affright? 
But chuse thy foe—my ready heroes wait 130 
Thy challenge : draw, and rush on certain fate. 


To whom the warrior of the dark brown hair: 
And does great Comla’s son refuse the war? 
Fingal’s a match for Orla on the plain, 
And he alone of all his num’rous train. 
But, mighty monarch, if J press the heath, 
(As bravest chiefs must one day yield to death), 
Raise high my tomb amidst the warrior-train, 
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The noblest monument on Lena’s plain. 

And send, in pity, o’er the dark-blue wave, 149 
The sword of Orla, fatal to the brave, 

To his fair spouse, that she the gift may show 
(As down her trembling cheeks the torren, 
flow), 

To her dear son; to fire with glory’s charms, 
And rouse his youthful soul to all the rage of 
arms. 145 


Son of the mournful tale ! (the king rejoin’y 
While tenderest passions melt his mighty mind) 
Why dost thou send my thoughts to future 
years, 

And from the warrior force unmanly tears? 
The bravest chiefs must fall—such the hard 
terms! 150 

And their sad race weep o’er theiruseless arms, im: 0°" 
But thy tomb, Orla ! shall on high be borne, 
And o’er thy sword thy weeping consort mourn, 


On Lena’s heath they fought, in all thei 
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But how unequal was the transient fight! 135M. ihe 
Thine arm was feeble, Orla, vain thy skill, autio 
’Gainst the tempestuous sway of Fingal’s steel! inde 
Strong as a whirlwind bursting on the plain, Mion n 


It flew, and cleft th’ enormous shield in twain, 
Glitv’ring it fell, and spread a trail of light, 160 
Like the moon trembling on the wave of nigh 


The noble youth, still fearless, undismay’d, 
And bent on death, thus to great Fingal said: 
Why sleeps thy fury? does the mighty fear 
The low? and dost thou tremble at my spear} 
No longer be thy just revenge supprest, 166 
But lift thy sword, and pierce this dauntles 
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Wounded and fainting, in a foreign land, fende 
My friends have left me to deserve thy hand, #ihot pc 
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Fame, with swift wings, shall bear the moum 

ful tale, 
To my lov’d spouse in streamy Loda’s vale; 
When, lonely in the grove, she vents her sighs 
And the deep forest to her woe replies. 

To whom, with pitv touch’d, the king reply’ 
No, Orla, no! this sword has ne’er been dy’d’ 
In ought but hostile blood: go, mighty chief! 
Seek thy fair spouse, and chase away her grief 
Let her, transported, clasp thee in her arms, ommn 
Joy at thy safety, and dwell o’er thy charms. Gymuy 
Let thy grey father (blind, perhaps, with years)mmyate | 
Soon as thy well known voice salutes his earsmm!< 1 
Leap at the sound, with joy till then unknown, 3", 
And search with eager trembling for his son. Hyt*t'ai 


But, Fingal, he will search, alas! in vain, 7 aay 
For I shallne’er behold that sire again. 185 
On Lena I shall fall, far, far from home, 
And foreign bards will sing around my tomb. 
I’ve lived till now, ambitious to be slain 
By thee—for this I brav’d thee on the plain, j 
And kept my wound conceal’d: but now reg. °™ 
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To conqu’ring fate, I give it to the wind. bth 
He said—and from his side undaunted tor¢ Mis g, 
The cov’ring belt; out gush’d the purple goresfiibe re 
Wide-streaming round: then fainting on theiihe » 
heath, At th 

In thick, short sobbings, gasp’d away his breath Meth, 
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